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SCIENCE AND SOME MODERN PROBLEMS

AHIBBERT LECTURE AT CAMBRIDGE, FEBRUARY 17,1933

I

IT happens that on two'recent occasions the duty
has fallen to me of reviewing the progress of physical
science and its practical applications during a cen-
tury which has witnessed immense scientific develop-
ments, and has, in consequence, undergone an immense
social change. No living memory can do justice to
such a theme, but an old scientific worker finds some
compensation for his conscious antiquity in the fact that
he can look back, as a matter of personal experience,
over changes which to younger men are subjects only
of history or legend. He has himself seen the small
beginnings of things that have grown great, he has been
thrilled with the strangeness of novelties that are become
familiar, and he has shared in some degree the hopes and
the efforts, the delights and the disappointments of the
early pioneers.

It was in that spirit that I delivered an official lecture
entitled ' A Century of Inventions' when the Institution
of Civil Engineers celebrated the centenary of its Charter.
In that spirit too I addressed the British Association as
President of the York Meeting last year, when they were
entering on the second century of their comprehensive
endeavour to promote the advancement of science.

On such an occasion it is natural and proper to dwell
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